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WILLIAM  HUTCHINGS, 


THE  LAST  REVOLUTIONARY  PENSIONER  IN  NEW  ENG- 
LAND, AND  THE  LAST  BUT  ONE  UPON  THE  ROLLS. 

A  person  who  has  outlived  all  contemporaries 
of  the  same  generation  is  by  that  reason  alone 
distinguished.  But  when  his  life  has  been  pro- 
tracted beyond  the  measure  of  a  century,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  he  stands  the  last  sur- 
vivor of  those  who  participated  in  the  successful 
struggle  of  a  great  nation  for  independence,  he 
becomes  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest. 

William  Hutchings,  a  native  and  always  a  resi- 
dent of  Maine,  whose  death  occurred  on  the  sec- 
ond day  of  May,  1866,  at  the  age  of  one  hundred 
and  one  years,  six  months,  and  twenty-six  days, 
was  born  at  York,  October  6,  1764.  Lemuel  Cook, 
of  Clarendon,  New  York,  the  last  Revolutionary 
pensioner,  survived  him  only  eighteen  days,  hav- 
ing died  on  the  twentieth  day  of  May,  1866,  aged 
one  hundred  and  two  years.1  Charles  Hutchings, 
the  father  of  William,  was  also  a  native  of  York, 
and  lived  to  the  advanced  age  of  ninety  -  one. 
When  his  son  was  four  years  old,  the  family  re- 
moved to  Penobscot,  then  called  Plantation  No.  3, 

1  See  Record,  vol.  ii.  357. 
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and  subsequently  included  in  the  town  of  Cas- 
tine.  Here,  on  the  same  farm  which  his  descend- 
ants now  occupy,  the  subject  of  this  sketch  con- 
tinued to  reside,  with  the  exception  of  a  short 
interval,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  Dwell- 
ing in  sight  of  Bagaduce,  he  witnessed  all  the 
events  connected  with  the  siege  of  that  famous 
locality,  during  the  summer  of  1779.  "When  the 
surrounding  inhabitants  were  compelled  by  the 
British  to  assist  in  constructing  the  fortifications, 
he  was  among  them,  and  aided  in  dragging  to  the 
heights  of  the  peninsula  the  first  stick  of  timber 
which  was  used  in  the  principal  bastion  of  Fort 
George.  After  the  destruction  of  the  American 
fleet,  his  father,  who  refused  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Great  Britain,  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  property,  and  escape  to  a  place  of  safety. 
He  found  refuge  in  the  town  of  Newcastle,  where 
he  remained  until  the  war  terminated.  While 
residing  there,  he  permitted  his  son,  then  but 
fifteen  years  of  age,  but  a  man  in  size,  to  enter 
the  service  of  the  United  States.  The  declaration 
of  the  latter,  on  file  in  the  Pension  Department  in 
Washington,  made  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
a  pension,  states  that  he  enlisted  in  a  regiment  of 
Massachusetts  militia,  commanded  by  Colonel  Sam- 
uel McCobb,  in  the  company  of  Captain  Benjamin 
Lemont ;  that  he  was  mustered  in  at  Newcastle,  in 
the  spring  of  1780  or  1781,  as  a  volunteer  for  six 
months,  and  served  a  little  more  than  that  term, 
being  discharged  about  Christmas  of  the  same 
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year.  That  he  joined  the  regiment  at  a  place 
called  Cox's  Head,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec 
River,  where  he  was  stationed  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  service,  and  was  there  discharged ; 
that  he  was  born  in  York,  in  the  year  1764,  and 
that  he  has  no  written  discharge.  This  declara- 
tion is  dated  September  26,  1832,  when  he  was 
sixty-eight  years  old,  and  is  supported  by  the  affi- 
davit of  his  father.  The  Rev.  William  Mason,  of 
Castine,  a  respected  clergyman,  is  referred  to  as  a 
neighbor  who  could  testify  to  the  good  character 
of  the  applicant.  Upon  this  evidence,  an  annual 
pension  of  twenty-one  dollars  and  sixty-six  cents 
was  granted ;  the  highest  amount  then  allowed  to 
full-pay  privates  being  only  one  hundred  dollars. 
Subsequent  acts  of  Congress  increased  this  pit- 
tance. In  1865,  an  annual  gratuity  of  three  hun- 
dred dollars  was  voted  to  each  of  the  five  Revolu- 
tionary soldiers  supposed  to  be  living.  Only  four 
of  the  number  survived  to  receive  this  special 
recognition  of  their  patriotic  services.  Two  of 
these  died  within  the  year,  leaving  Lemuel  Cook, 
before  mentioned,  and  William  Hutchings. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  Mr.  Hutchings 
returned  to  Penobscot,  and  remained  there  until 
his  death.  Farming  and  lumbering  constituted 
his  principal  occupation,  although  for  a  time  he 
commanded  a  coasting  vessel.  The  last  vocation 
conferred  the  title  of  captain,  which  many  sup- 
posed to  be  derived  from  his  military  career. 
During  a  period  of  nearly  the  allotted  age  of  man 
li 
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he  was  a  devout  member  of  the  Methodist  Episco- 
pal Church.  For  many  years  before  the  close  of 
his  life  he  advocated  and  professed  total  absti- 
nence from  all  intoxicating  drinks.  He  lived  to 
see  three  generations  of  his  posterity  occupy  po- 
sitions of  honor  and  esteem.  Eliakim  Hutchings, 
his  son,  was  a  soldier  in  the  "War  of  1812,  and  par- 
ticipated in  several  battles.  A  grandson,  by  the 
same  name,  served  faithfully  for  three  years  of 
the  recent  Rebellion,  being  wounded  before  Rich- 
mond, and  several  of  his  great-grandsons  were 
volunteers  in  Maine  regiments.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  our  civil  conflict,  Mr.  Hutchings 
took  a  decided  stand  in  favor  of  maintaining  at  all 
hazard  the  supremacy  of  the  Union.  It  was  his 
earnest  wish  that  he  might  be  spared  to  see  the 
complete  restoration  of  peace,  and  that  wish 
was  granted. 

In  1865,  when  over  one  hundred  years  old,  he 
accepted  an  invitation  from  the  municipal  author- 
ities of  Bangor  to  join  in  the  celebration  of  the 
Fourth  of  July  in  that  city.  A  revenue  cutter 
was  detailed  for  his  conveyance,  and  as  he  passed 
up  the  Penobscot  River  the  guns  of  Fort  Knox 
fired  a  salute  of  welcome.  The  ovation  which 
was  bestowed  on  the  occasion  exceeded  that  ever 
before  given  to  any  person  in  the  State.  Multi- 
tudes rushed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  old  man, 
and  the  sincere  and  grateful  plaudits  which  con- 
stantly greeted'  him,  as,  surrounded  by  a  guard  of 
honor,  he  was  escorted  through  the  streets,  con- 
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stituted  a  marked  feature  of  the  day.  His  strength 
and  power  of  endurance  under  the  excitement 
were  remarkable.  At  the  close  of  the  oration, 
which  was  delivered  by  Senator  Hamlin,  he  re- 
sponded at  some  length  to  a  toast.  "  My  friends 
told  me,"  he  said,  "  that  the  effort  to  be  here 
might  cause  my  death,  but  I  thought  I  could  never 
die  any  better  than  by  celebrating  the  glorious 
Fourth." 

The  mental  faculties  of  Mr.  Hutchings  were  re- 
tained up  to  and  during  his  final  sickness,  which 
was  of  short  duration.  On  Sunday,  April  29,  1866, 
signs  of  dissolution  became  manifest,  and  on  the 
following  Thursday  noon,  in  full  consciousness  of 
his  approaching  end,  — 

"  Like  a  clock  worn  out  with  eating  time, 
The  wheels  of  weary  life  at  last  stood  still." 

Funeral  services  took  place  on  Monday,  May 
7th,  from  the  homestead  in  Penobscot,  and  were 
attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people.  Of  his 
descendants,  who  are  counted  by  hundreds  and 
comprise  five  generations,  many  were  present. 
Mr.  Hutchings  had  selected  a  text  for  the  occa- 
sion from  Matthew  xxii.  40,  "  On  these  two  com- 
mandments hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets," 
from  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Plummer,  the  pastor  of 
the  Methodist  Church,  preached  an  appropriate 
discourse. 

Following  the  sermon,  a  brief  address  was  made 
by  the  Rev.  Alfred  E.  Ives,  of  Castine.  "  The  first 
thought  which  suggests  itself,"  he  remarked,  "  is 
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this,  that  the  last  link  that  connects  us  with  the 
distant  past  has  been  sundered.  In  previous 
years,  but  less  frequently  as  time  has  run  on,  we 
have  met  the  old  soldiers  of  the  Revolution.  Of 
late,  William  Hutchings  has  been  the  only  repre- 
sentative in  New  England  of  that  honored  band. 
His  were  the  only  living  lips  that  could  tell  us, 
from  what  they  personally  knew,  of  those  times 
which  tried  men's  souls.  He  alone  remained  of 
the  men  who  heard  the  whistle  of  the  bullet  on 
those  battle-fields.  And  now  those  lips  are  sealed ; 
that  witness  is  dead.  For  the  future,  we  can 
learn  the  facts  of  those  times  only  as  recorded  in 
history  ;  no  more,  as  told  in  narrative.  He  was 
an  old  man  when  most  of  us  were  born.  His  life 
goes  far  back  into  the  past.  When  he  was  a  child 
the  man  was  still  living  who  had  conversed  with 
the  survivors  of  the  Mayflower.  When  he  was  a 
child  the  man  was  living  who  had  heard  the  sol- 
diers of  Oliver  Cromwell  rehearse  the  story  of  his 
battles.  Nineteen  such  lives  will  take  us  back  to 
the  time  when  the  form  of  the  Son  of  God  was 
seen  on  earth. 

"  He  was  thirty-six  years  old  when  Washing- 
ton died.  He  had  passed  the  meridian  of  life 
when  Napoleon  assumed  the  crown  as  Emperor  of 
France.  The  French  Revolution,  the  successive 
changes  which  have  since  passed  over  that  coun- 
try, over  Europe,  and  the  Continent,  have  tran- 
spired as  if  under  his  eye.  In  his  early  life,  he 
might  have  heard  Whitefield  preach.     He  had 
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nearly  reached  adult  age  when  Wesley,  whose 
name  he  loved,  was  in  his  prime."  1 

One  of  the  last  requests  of  Mr.  Hutchings  was 
that  the  American  flag  should  cover  his  remains, 
and  be  unfurled  at  his  burial.  This  was  done, 
and  in  the  stillness  of  a  bright  spring  afternoon, 
in  the  midst  of  an  assembled  multitude,  upon  the 
farm  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  been  his 
home,  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  old  hero  was  com- 
mitted to  the  dust,  while  the  Stars  and  Stripes  he 
had  so  long  honored  floated  above  his  grave. 

1  Bangor  Whig  and  Courier. 
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